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The Bomb—an isolated issue ? 

Pl^HERE are three main currents of Unilateralist thinking. ’ First, 
* those who see the Bomb . as evil and a danger, but do not 
consider any other factors and visualise a society very much as 
now, but with the threat of extinction removed by banning the 
Bomb. Second, those who believe the Bomb to be a mere symp¬ 
tom of class society—and are apt to deplore concentration on it 
as detracting from the real issues, or to use the Campaign merely 
as a recruiting ground for their own groups. And third, those 
who see the Bomb as a supreme symbol of violent and oppressive 
systems and, while approving CND’s concentration on this one 
issue, do not see Unilateralism as a cure for the Bomb in isola¬ 
tion, but the essential pre-condition for any further social advance. 
Let us look as these three tendencies more closely. 

Some of the first of the above groupings are Right-wing, or 
wish to return to a time when injustice and conflict abounded, but 
warfare was less completely destructive. One of these, Andrew 
Fountaine, chairman of the British National Party, stood for 
Parliament in Norfolk in 1959 and attempted to get CND support. 
He received none, for even those campaigners who have little or no 
political knowledge realised that fascism, with its race hatred and 
genocide, was as undesirable as nuclear genocide. 

These tend to be people with ideals and, if they support one 
of the major political parties, they either ignore the contradictions 
between their party’s policy and Unilateralism, or consider that 
supporting this policy will some day mean Parliamentary votes for 
Unilateralism. 

The development of such people’s thought, as their strongly- 
held conviction of the horror of nuclear war is faced with the 
progressively worsening arms race, leads to far wider understanding 
of the other factors involved in the Bomb. At first the strength 
of their arguments and the growth of support encouraged them to 
think that Governments would accept the idea of Unilateralism 
willingly, but now the failure to change Government policy and the 
long series of abortive peace conferences has led to disillusionment 
and, finally, deeper insight. 

As these people’s ideas mature they can join the hard core of 
the attempt to avert catastrophe. As more people and converts 
to Unilateralism come along, this process of disillusionment can 
go on continuously. 
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Symptom of political needs ? 

The second of the three currents are apt to deplore concen¬ 
tration on the Bomb as detracting from the issues of class-warfare, 
or use the CND for tactical reasons, such as recruiting, propaganda 
and as a means of weakening a capitalist government. This, 
besides being a complete over-simplification (as we shall show 
later), leads to many contradictions. Ritchie Calder, for instance, 
says: 

“ They cannot ‘ sack r CND as easily as they can a 
Labour Youth Group. Nor can anyone else. If the National 
Executive of the CND resigned tomorrow, the movement 
would still go on. If we disbanded the headquarters staff 
and removed the strong hand of Peggy Duff, the groups would 
still function, but without the .moderation of a politically - 
responsible, constitutionally minded executive (a moderation 
which provoked Direct Action and the impatience of the 
Committee of 100). The supporters would ‘take to the maquis\ 
The greatest spontaneous political movement in this country 
since the days of the Spanish Civil War, with a head-force of 
decent concern about the biggest human and social issue of 
today, would break the dam. It shall not happen, but if it did 
it would carry with it the debris of the Labour Part} 7 .” 

Donald Soper attacks CND supporters who will not support 
Labour candidates whose platform is against Unilateralism. The 
Trotskyist movement and the social-democratic weekly Tribune 
set up a howl of protest against INDEC, which aims to put up 
Unilateralist Parliamentary candidates. Stalinists claim to be 
Unilateralist under capitalism, but in favour of a ‘ People’s Bomb ’ 
should Britain become a socialist State. Even the Anarchist 
weekly Freedom , because it looked on the Bomb as an isolated 
issue, carried a front-page article in the issue sold on the 1961 
Aldermaston March, in which it said that if the Campaign pro¬ 
gressed further it would split the Labour Party and that this would 
be no gain. 

In the political field, most of the roles advocated for CND 
are unrealistic. 

When, at the end of the last century, the basis of the existing 
Labour Party was being laid, radicals had the choice of turning 
to the workers and saying that if they wanted a better society, the 
only way to get it was by mass action to brimg in socialism—mass 
action that would, in the process, involve considerable hardship 
and never be easy, but which held infinite promise—or of saying 
“ elect us and by piecemeal reforms we can improve your con¬ 
ditions.” 


The majority took the easy way, as did the working class 
generally. Obviously they have made some marginal gains as a 
result, though it should be remembered that many of these, such 
as the National Health Service, were advocated by 19th Century 
Liberals for the more efficient running of capitalism. 

But against this it was the Labour Party thus formed that 
sanctioned Hiroshima, it was the Labour Party that made Britain’s 
Uranium Bomb and prepared to make the H Bomb, while it 
formed the Government from 1945-51.* 

The Labour Party of today is certainly well to the right of 
that of 1945 and it is absurd to suppose that it can advance the 
aims of CND. But hope springs eternal for some and it is neces¬ 
sary to examine further the arguments of those who tell us that the 
only way to achieve Nuclear Disarmament is through the Labour 
Party. 

Ever since Herbert Morrison left the Social Democratic 
Federation, in order to convert the original ILP to socialism, social¬ 
ists have been going into the Labour Party. All they have ever 
changed is themselves. 

The Party exists to take power and therefore its whole nature 
is such that, in order to gain the widest possible suffrage, it will 
shape its policies to popular opinion, rather than try to win popular 
opinion for socialism. It has, therefore, steadily moved rightwards; 
each turn to the right and each entry in order to convert gives 
rise to a new bunch of rebels. But, since these are also playing 
the political game, they, too, must shape their demands to what 
the market will take and they, too, end up on the Front Bench, 
shorn of their socialist pretensions, or leave the Party. 

Such “ Leftists ” will claim that the only way to change the 
Labour Party is for CND to get into it and work within it. AH 
this would achieve is to deliver up the Campaign, bound hand and 
foot, to the Transport House bureaucrats. For, if the Campaign 
were in the LP, it would be forced to water down its policies at 
the risk of expulsion. In fact, Gaitskell was able to reverse the 
1960 Scarborough Conference decision purely and simply by point¬ 
ing to the number of Multilateralist Lib-Lab votes the Party would 
lose if it went Unilateralist. 

He will be able to continue this, with no fear of again being 
beaten, until such time as large-scale Unilateralist abstentions at 
the polls make it quite plain that a multilateralist Labour Party 
stands no chance of being returned. As it is, the Labour leader¬ 
ship is in clover. The Liberal revival will put Gaitskell in power, 
possibly as a minority Government, but since Grimond is margin- 

* c.f. Direct Action pamphlets “How Labour Governed, 1945-1951” 
and “Nationalisation and the New Boss Class”, 
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ally to the Left of Caitskell (as Macleod is only marginally to the 
Right), such a minority Government would not face the insecurity 
of the 1924 and 1929 Labour administrations. 

Anxious at all events to remain within the LP, these “ Left ” 
social-democrats seldom, when-pushed to the pitch, actually vote 
for their beliefs. In opposition to the resumption of Tests by the 
West/when in theory the Unilateralists represented official Party 
policy, less than 30 MP's found the issue sufficiently important to 
turn up and vote. During the previous year, when Scarborough 
had not yet been reversed, only seven MP’s voted against the 
Defence Estimates. Some year's earlier, when German rearmament 
was the issue, Fenner Brockway wrote an article in Peace News , 
underlining the necessity for the Labour Party to oppose it — and 
the day the article was published, failed to be numbered among the 
six MP’s who voted against, when German rearmament was the 
subject of a division. 

Parallel to the cowardice of the social-democrats is the 
chameleon nature of the Stalinists, whether open card-holders m 
the Communist Party, fellow travellers or those who, ashamed to 
admit their Stalinism, pay lip-service to Trotskyism in the Social¬ 
ist Labour League. 

The fact that, at the end of 1959, CP members who had been 
attacking Unilateralism switched to its advocacy and the similar 
speed with which the SLL suddenly decided that it supported 
Russia’s possession of the Bomb (“ the Workers’ Bomb ”), immedi¬ 
ately after it had been selling Peter Fryer’s pamphlet attacking 
Soviet nuclear arms as seriously detracting from international soli¬ 
darity, show that Unilateralism for these Bolsheviks is merely an 
opportunist gimmick that, at best, goes skin deep. The record of 
similar past twists is too long to recount, but a prime instance is 
that of contrasing Communist reaction to testing by East and West. 

Besides the “ Leftist ” social-democrats, various groups. 
Trotskyist and otherwise, advocate work within the Labour Party, 
while at the same time agreeing with Libertarians that the Bomb 
can be abolished only by a revolutionary change in society and 
not as part of piecemeal reform. These usually have two entirely 
conflicting conceptions of the role of their work in the Labour 
Party. At one moment they will say that they hope to create a 
revolutionary party within the reformist one and that their presence 
in the Labour Party is merely to make converts and enlist others: 
at the next they put forward a series of left-reformist demands that 
they agree do not, even in sum, add up to socialism, and cam¬ 
paign to make these Party policy. 

As a result of the latter tactic, such groups frequently move 
well to the Right. Once started in the game of power politics, 
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the revolutionary is as likely as anyone to become corrupt and 
seek power for himself rather than socialism, and so waters down 
the reformist demand to get wider support. Alternatively, having 
put forward such a “ transitional ” policy, the group then attracts 
recruits on a basis of those who equate the transition with the 
aim and, in turn, wish to put forward new transitional demands. 
Either way, those who remain true to the original aims are apt to 
find themselves forced out of the group—and, like the amoeba, 
start the process anew. 

Those “ revolutionaries ” whose aim is to permeate the Labour 
Party with their ideas are, in fact, little different to 64 Left ” social- 
democrats. . If precedent is any guide, they are apt to be less 
courageous in the face of the Transport House whip, when it comes 
to the push. When Socialist Outlook was suppressed, a group who 
were expelled from the LP in Camberwell put out a leaflet protest¬ 
ing at their expulsion, stressing what loyal Party members they 
had been, that they had made no serious opposition to the Right 
Wing leadership—and that they had helped expel those members 
of their constituency Party who attended the Vienna Peace Con¬ 
ference. 

Those, on the other hand, who are in the LP only to raid it, 
have a better case, whatever one may think of the morality of 
their actions and however much one may question if socialism can 
be built by capitalist ethics. Nevertheless, such groups, as they 
grow, often turn to permeation as the first step to reformism. 
What is more, if they grow without losing their revolutionary 
nature, they will sooner or later have to leave the LP anyway. 
It is then that they will have to answer how a revolutionary move¬ 
ment should act—and it is then that one will find many who have 
not forgotten their Bolshevism (like the Bourbons, they forget 
nothing of their past glories and learn nothing from their past 
mistakes). 

For, should the revolutionary movement that is built set 
itself up as a leadership body, it will, if successful, of its very 
nature lead directly to a new class society. Such groups already 
exist outside the Labour Party and it is, perhaps, not surprising 
that one recently published an editorial justifying the fact that 
TU bureaucrats are highly paid, with the usual claptrap about 
getting the best men for the job. 

There is, after all, little difference between the Leninist con¬ 
ception of the elite party of socialism and ordinary capitalist 
values. 

Their present conspiratorial organisation can hardly, in a large 
group. Lad to inner democracy and libertarian values. But some 
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entrists may, as the movement grows, be able to free themselves of 
leadership "and vanguardist complexes and turn to libertarian 
organisations outside the Labour Party and it is, therefore, a 
mistake to ignore them. 

One other fallacy in the argument for working from within 
must be mentioned. It is alleged that, by doing so, one can use 
the LP as a recruiting ground for Unilateralism. In fact, attend¬ 
ance at Constituency and TU branches is less than 3 per cent of 
the Party—and it is fair to assume that those who do attend meet¬ 
ings are either already Unilateralist, or dyed-in-the-wool Gaitskell- 
ites. In Norfolk, Direct Action Committee canvassers, after a very 
short time, found they knew more Party members than did the 
local Party secretaries, and more union members than did the 
secretaries of the local branches. Any active CND branch should 
be able to say the same. 

Outside the Labour Party are various groups that, while 
opposing it, share its reformist nature. Often they oppose un¬ 
constitutional action, alleging that it leaves the door open to 
fascism. In fact, of course, where fascism has come, there has 
been a strong reformist movement, capable of frightening the 
Right, but so bound to constitutionalism that it had no answer to 
fascist violence. 

In this category come INDEC, most of the Fellowship Party 
and the right wing of the ILP. With them, too, must be coupled 
the SPGB^which, though not reformist, has no answer to how it 
would meet a putsch by the Establishment, in the unlikely event 
of its being returned as a Parliamentary majority. Like the reform¬ 
ists, the SPGB insists on the ballot box and thus attempts to 
delude the workers into thinking that Parliament is the real seat 
of power, instead of a facade, which is at times ignored by the 
real rulers—as, for instance, in 1950-51, when Richard A eland was 
told Parliament had no power to debate the Atom Bomb. 

The degree of Parliamentary control over nuclear weapons is 
shown by the fact that even the Cabinet was not consulted by Att¬ 
lee about the decision to make the first British Bomb. This is ver¬ 
ified by one of Attlee's Labour Government colleagues, Emmanuel 
Shinwell. The Sunday Times ( 18.9.60) published the following 
statement by Shinwell, under the heading ‘‘A-BOMB SECRECY'': 

“I was Minister of Defence in 1950, but knew nothing of how 
the decision to manufacture the atom bomb was reached. Only 
recently, as a result of my investigations, did I discover that the 
decision to undertake research and development was taken in 
1947, in consultation with a few of my Government colleagues. 
So far as I am aware the subject was never mentioned at any of 
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the Cabinet meetings. And apart from the Minister of Defence, 
in 1947, A. Y. Alexander, none of the other Service Ministers 
was taken into confidence. In his own book, Earl Attlee omits 
any reference to the subject and gives no details of how this 
momentous decision came to be made." 

The Bomb—symbol of a rotten society 

Sometimes those who think of the Bomb as a mere symptom 
refuse to join CND, saying that you do not cure measles by scrap¬ 
ing the spots and that you do not cure war merely by giving up the 
worst weapons. The fact is, however, that while a doctor may 
well be able to diagnose measles before the spots appear, the 
layman usually goes to the doctor only when he sees the spots. 

But to look on the Bomb as merely a symptom is to ignore 
the tremendous change society has undergone in this century. It 
is no less divided along class lines than 100 years ago, but the 
ruling class has largely changed its manner of rule. Not only in 
the Sino-Soviet bloc has robber-baron type competitive capitalism 
given way to State, or giant corporation managerialist capitalism. 

The State, formerly merely the executive committee of the 
ruling class, has now become central to class rule. With the vast 
growth in power of the State has come an increase in violence and 
interference with civil liberties. 

In the past, competing groups of capitalists, struggling for 
markets, pushed their countries to war, or discriminated against 
minorities in order to produce a cheap labour pool which would 
undercut the workers’ wages. Now the State, to divert attention 
from the evils of its rule, or to control the economy and eliminate 
the boom-slump cycle, deliberately uses these evils. While wars, 
bureaucratic interference and racial segregation were evils inciden¬ 
tal to capitalism 100 years ago, they are now integral to it. 

The Bomb, then, is one of many evils integral to the existing 
nature of capitalism, but in Britain it is the one most obvious and 
most pressing. It is thus not a mere symptom of the greater evil, 
but a symbol thereof. The evil is common throughout the world, 
whether in allegedly democratic States or the allegedly socialist 
ones, though it is manifested in different ways: the Bomb, Segre¬ 
gation, Concentration Camps, the Ulbricht Wall, the need for 
750,000 Chinese to seek refuge, Vorkuta, Hola, the Budapest 
massacre, an Algerian war. 

Years ago Marx described such inherent evils as contradic- 
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tions of capitalism, specifying the boom-slump cycle' as chief of 
these. Today class society has different contradictions and it is 
probable that State Capitalism can eliminate the boom-slump 
cycle, though as yet State interference merely cushions the economy.. 

It is curious that many who hesitate to throw their full weight 
behind the Campaign against nuclear weapons see no contradic¬ 
tion in Marx’s concentration on the evils of unemployment, as a 
means of convincing people of the need to change society. They 
endlessly justify their half-hearted attitudes on the Bomb and their 
ceaseless compromises, by claiming them to be in the best interests 
of the movement as a whole, basing this claim on the assumption 
that the Labour Party is in some way socialist and therefore more 
important than the Campaign. 

The Bomb and direct action 

But while Unilateralism that is not socialist is incomplete, 
socialism that is not Unilateralist is a contradiction in terms. The 
position is even clearer when it comes to Civil Disobedience. For 
some curious reason the Trotskyists and other “ revolutionary ” 
groups attack non-violent resistance as a weapon that ignores the 
basic evil, arguing that it ignores the social class war. Where this 
is honest criticism, it is foolish, but such verbiage is more often a 
cover for moral and physical cowardice. 

If one takes it as logical that an evil should be opposed by its 
opposite good, then bureaucracy should be met by Direct Action, 
the evils of conformity and violence should be met by Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, the evil of elitist rule should be met by the greatest 
possible involvement of the whole people in running their own 
lives. At all times, the actions of those who work for a better 
society, even while they remain a minority, should symbolise the 
society they wish to build. 

The aim, therefore, should be mass action, industrial or other- 
wise, but whereas small elitist groups have often in the past gone 
to workers and said 66 you should strike for such and such an 
issue,” nuclear disamiers have rightly used Direct Action them¬ 
selves, saying to other workers: 66 We are doing this, what will 
you do ?” 

Insofar as it takes the anti-war case in dramatised form to 
workers, non-violent action is a most important weapon. The 
original concept of the DAC (as later of Polaris Action), was that 
the most important people to approach about the evils of the 
Bomb were those directly involved in making, servicing and stor- 
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ing it — and that one should spread out from there. They held that 
sucn workers are hardly likely to be greatly impressed by choral 
and rhythmic chants of Ban the Bomb ” and “ Black the Bases ”, 
sung several miles away by “ revolutionary ” groups on marches, 
many of whose members have no conception of the hardship 
possioly involved by so doing- -and most of whom would provide 
dialectical justification for not undertaking that hardship them¬ 
selves. 

Moreover, if one merely approaches such workers with leaflets 
or vernal persuasion, asking them to take action which may well 
cause them to be blacklisted for other jobs, they will not unnatural¬ 
ly say 44 That’s all very nice, mate, but I’ve got a wife and kids to 
keep.” 

For this reason. Direct Actionists felt a need to use a form 
of action that symbolised the cause for which they worked and 
which caused them to risk hardship, whether commensurate or 
not (an art teacher who took part in the first Pickenham-Swaffham 
demonstration nearly lost his sight through getting concrete mud 
in his eyes). 

This form of action loses much of its impact, however, if 
instead of going to those who work on the Bomb, its use is limited 
to large Squares. Again, since many have only recently begun to 
think in terms of Civil Disobedience, there is a danger that too 
much will be left to leadership. This tendency must be avoided, 
not only because in the long run it saps energy from the movement 
and makes it less efficient, but also because it conflicts with the 
underlying aims of the Campaign. 

The Bomb can be permanently abandoned only if we take 
from the State the power to remake it. And this can be done only 
by winning a society of brotherhood, with neither rulers nor ruled. 

When considering the role of Civil Disobedience, it must be 
remembered that three distinct forms are possible. There is the 
Direct Action just described, used as a method of conversion, 
which must be coupled with other methods of persuasion (leaflets, 
canvassing, etc.) and must be done in a spirit of empathy to be 
effective. Secondly there is obstruction for the sake of obstruction, 
with no attempt to convert. And thirdly, action that is neither 
coercive, nor liable to convert, but which draws attention to an 
evil, or illustrates a good in order to publicise one’s case. 

Given a hostile Press, that will always distort one’s intentions 
(if given the chance), the third form is only really effective if it 
fully demonstrates one’s arguments—if only that it is possible to 
resist tyranny without resorting to the alternate tyranny of mili¬ 
tarism. This form of action is, however, best used for action on 
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civil liberties, or protesting against evils whose horror is not, in 
Britain, a matter of controversy. In face of the distortions the 
Guardian and Observer have since published about the Committee 
of 100, it is amusing to recall how laudatory they were to those 
of us who sat down outside the South African High Commission 
after Sharpeville. 

Obstruction for obstruction’s sake is obviously the form of 
action most suited to a mass movement. If ever the day comes 
when we achieve large-scale industrial action against the Bomb, 
it could well be reinforced by large-scale sit-downs across roads, 
to prevent blackleg transport operating. But there is a danger 
that, when used by a minority as a means of coercing the majority, 
it could well lead away from libertarian objectives. It is a healthy 
reaction when seeing an evil, even a popular one, to wish to 
obstruct. Obviously, if one saw racists lynching someone, one 
would not stop to consider which had the majority on its side 
before intervening. But, remembering that war can be perman¬ 
ently abolished only by a libertarian change in society, the methods 
ot bolshevism, even when used by non-Leninists and where the 
users repudiate violence, still lead naturally to elitism. 

At this stage, therefore, non violent resistance should ideally 
be aimed at that conversion necessary to build a mass movement 
—and preferably it should be used where workers are assembled. 
In other words, it should be Direct Action. 

If it is agreed that the most potent weapon against the Bomb 
is Civil Disobedience, if it is further agreed that only a society with 
neither rulers nor ruled can prevent war, then, in the old phrase, 
the liberation of the workers must be the task of the workers 
themselves. 

In other words, action against the Bomb, which should sym¬ 
bolise actions on a wider social front, must be Direct Action. 

Then only those political groups whose theories are compat¬ 
ible with Direct Action have any right to claim Unilateralist sup¬ 
port. That is, only the Libertarian groups, the Left of the ILP. 
a very few Radical Pacifists and the De Leonists. And to each 
of these non-Libertarian groups, the Libertarian asks: if Direct 
Action is the way to get rid of the Bomb and to change society, 
what need is there of your political party? If you do not intend 
to form a government, but rely on the mass action of the workers 
themselves for their self-liberation, what purpose does your Party 
serve? 

Holding the most healthy trend in the Campaign to be the 
Civil Disobedience wing, and holding, as the Committee of 100 
and its predecessors have always done that, if it is to achieve its 
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ends, it must give rise to large-scale industrial action, the existing 
Industrial sub-committees of the Committee of 100, while admir¬ 
able beginnings in the field of involving industrial militants, can¬ 
not, in their present form, be adequate when the movement be¬ 
comes a mass one. It will then be necessary to find an organisa¬ 
tional form consistent with the aims and metiiods of Unilateralism 
and Civil Disobedience, suitable for a mass movement that does 
not permit of bureaucracy. It is here that we believe Syndicalism 
to be relevant. 

Direct Action—basis of Syndicalism 

Having come to the point where we reject political parties 
and politicians, where we are striving to realise our aims by Direct 
Action, we do not, whatever the original intention, try to isolate 
nuclear disarmament from the general social problem. We are 
not striving to build an organisation such as the NSPCC or the 
RSPCA, however commendable such bodies may be. From the 
earliest days of development of the CND, in Direct Action, Polaris 
Action and the Committee of 100, nuclear disarmers have been 
faced by other aspects of the social problem and have not turned 
away. 

Of course, many already had such an interest, but the Cam¬ 
paign has brought in thousands who started off without it and are 
now seeking to broaden their outlook and activity and to find a 
form of social thought and action in harmony with their present 
ideals and methods. 

Many of these are examining industrial organisation. That 
they have not fully turned to Syndicalism is due to general lack 
of knowledge of that movement, its ideas, its methods and its 
tradition. 

Perhaps the greatest appeal of the recent campaigns has been 
the call to Direct Action. To a people who have lost faith in the 
words and works of politicians, strength returns when they look 
to themselves and self-confidence grows. Yet the very phrase 
Direct Action is the creation and watchword of Syndicalism and 
generations of Syndicalists have found it as effective and sweet¬ 
sounding as those who now launch themselves against the forces 
of the State. 

Direct Action is the action of the people themselves, seeking 
to influence social direction. Political action is “ Indirect Action ”, 
seeking to influence rulers, trusting in princes, hoping that those 
whose interests are not those of the people may respond to our 
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ideas and interests which they have, by their very lives, already 
rejected. 

Syndicalism has been able, in many lands and in many differ¬ 
ent circumstances, to create organisations often from the dust of 
social conflict, which have given form to that great popular force. 

Syndicalism is not the invention of some aspiring philosopher 
or the pet theory of a small sect. It is the proper union of welil- 
thoughl-out principle and method with a social struggle, from 
which any might learn or be proud. 

Syndicalism in practice 

In Spain, 1936, it was the chief force in the only stand made 
against aggressive fascism, but even in those difficult circumstances 
it was not only “ anti At the height of conflict and amid the 
poverty of workers and small peasants, began the construction of 
a new society in Spain. Farms were collectivised, where peasants 
wished to join their neighbours, with remarkable increase in 
harvests. Industries were socialised and managed, on behalf of 
society, by the workers in them. An outstanding example was 
the railways and local transport systems. Barcelona transport, 
British owned, was taken over by the workers. When Franco 
returned ownership to the British company in 1939, its chairman 
in his annual report said that the company’s plant and rolling 
stock had been greatly improved. 

In Italy, Syndicalist propaganda inspired the stay-in strikes 
of 1920, which gave bloodless victory to the factory workers. In 
France, this Syndicalist thought was responsible for the completely 
victorious stay-in strikes of 1936, when industrial, office and shop 
workers won wage rises, holidays with pay and a shorter working 
week. 

In the USA, the Syndicalist idea finds expression in the IWW. 
which has nearly 60 years of struggle behind it for social justice, 
economic demands, free speech and against conscription and war. 
This is a record which no political party anywhere can equal and 
which won the respect, sometimes grudging, of politicians and 
social historians throughout the world. 

In Australia, too, the IWW carried on the same struggle. In 
England, what labour historians such as Professor G. D.~H. Cole 
have called the “ Syndicalist tendency”, the theory and practice 
or Syndicalism, lifted the dockers, the gas workers, the road trans¬ 
port men and others from the bottom of the wages ladder and the 
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worst conditions of labour to a position comparable with the 
average, if not the best. 

The most significant of all labour trends in our lifetime has 
been the shop steward movement, again the child of Syndicalist 
propaganda and action, and a movement which, with development 
and correct practice, can open new avenues to the solution of the 
social problem. 

While Syndicalism is, quite rightly, associated with industry 
and forms, often novel forms, of strike action, it is not limited to 
large-scale industry. 

Syndicalism is ideally suited to the needs of workers in big 
factories, steelworks, railways and so on, but it has often taken 
root where industry was little more than small workshop pro¬ 
duction and its red and black flag has flown over countless peasant 
revolts. Workers, to the Syndicalist, are not only fitters, miners 
and bricklayers, they are schoolteachers, doctors, clerks, nurses, 
and anyone who belongs to that vast majority who look to work 
for a living and whose labour is socially necessary. After all. 
Spain had Syndicates of education, health, public entertainment 
and many others not usually thought of as industries. 

Above all, while Syndicalism has always called for workers’ 
solidarity, it is realised that there is something even greater, human 
solidarity. Syndicalism does not confine itself to the limits, how¬ 
ever broad, of the class war which is forced upon us. 

Let us examine the basis of Syndicalist organisation. It starts 
where we work and live, the machine shop or office, the village 
green, our street or city square. 

In the workshop, the workers gather together, discuss their 
problems, make decisions and, if necessary, elect delegates either 
for a single purpose, as a delegation, or as a committee. 

It must here be understood that such elected persons are 
delegates, not representatives or leaders, and are subject to recall 
by those who elect them. 

Obviously such a method is quite different to the parliament¬ 
ary way. In Parliament are men who, after giving vague or no 
promises, are sent to rule us for three or five years. Once there, 
they cannot be recalled, they may break their promises or change 
the'ir party, even within a few weeks, but only death or the House 
of Lords may remove them before the next General Election. 

The irreconcilability of these two principles has been shown 
in the Labour Party by conflict between the leadership and the 
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anti-nuclear majority. The majority vote at the 1960 Labour 
Party Conference was for unilateral nuclear disarmament. This 
the Shadow Cabinet and majority in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party rejected and left no doubt that, given high office, they would 
oppose the decision of conference. 

Now the Labour Party is a parliamentary party and, accord¬ 
ing to the Party’s jurists, no body can be above or in authority over 
parliament. This view was backed by the shadowy figure of Earl 
Attlee, who certainly never bothered about what Conference 
thought when it came to making or dropping atom bombs. 

The majority in Conference sought to uphold the principle 
of delegation and said, “ What is the use of sending delegates to 
the Conference if they cannot make viable decisions?” Unfor¬ 
tunately, the majority was already pledged to the parliamentary 
principle and condemned to continue in it. 

Let us return to our workshop. Maybe we work in a large 
factory with thousands of others, groups of whom have particular 
work problems as well as the general problem. In such a case 
the machine shop would meet to discuss its particular problems, 
likewise the moulders, maintenance men, office workers, canteen 
workers and others, but all would assemble to discuss and decide 
on problems common to all shops, or to give solidarity action for 
a particular branch. 

In the city or district there might be several such factories 
and we would soon find it necessary to make contact with them. 
The way is simple: delegates are sent from each kindred factory 
to the District Engineering Syndicate, the delegates being subject 
to recall. 

From each district would go delegates to the National Syndi¬ 
cate of Engineering, etc. From these would come the delegates to 
the National Confederation of Labour, embracing all industries. 

Always the structure is federal, giving the greatest possible 
antonomy and encouraging local initiative. Control is from below, 
from the rank and file. 

We speak of National Federations, like the CNT, of revolu¬ 
tionary Spain, only because nations and national barriers are thrust 
upon us, but the Syndicalist Workers’ Federation looks beyond 
frontiers to the International, our International Working Men’s 
Association, the symbol of a world without nations and without 
war. 

For the greater part of its existence, during several hundred 
thousand years, mankind lived without the State, without the 
Nation, without political government. When primitive society was 
overthrown, torn by the birth of private property or social classes 
within, or conquered by an outside force, society was divided. 
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social war was born. The rulers found it necessary to develop 
a special force to keep in subjection the slaves. Political govern¬ 
ment, the State was born. 

While the State took over certain functions of primitive 
society, such as the regulation of human relations—as when the 
law establishing the death penalty replaced ostracism or banish¬ 
ment as the penalty for murder — its main function remained the 
suppression of the slaves and the protection of the interests of the 
ruling class. 

A World without the Bomb 

Political society is best suited to governing men according to 
where they live, but modern society, to be set free from its self- 
created restrictions, fears and destruction, needs to pass from the 
government of men to the administration of things. 

“ The State began with the crack of the slavedriver’s whip 99 . 
It may end in the annihilation of the Hydrogen Bomb. Only the 
State could produce such monstrous weapons; only the State, hag¬ 
ridden by greed and fear, has need of them. 

The people’s need is to learn to produce enough. Remember 
that the majority of mankind suffer continuous starvation, remem¬ 
ber the millions of homeless, the numberless blind, the children 
condemned to an early death. 

We need to learn to live and work together; we can best do 
that when the fear that nationalism breeds is banished, for, as the 
Epicurean said, “ The greatest evil is fear.” 

Our movement against the Bomb (we here speak of the wider 
movement) is already finding the path of Direct Action. May 
it also find the way to throw down the walls and frontiers that 
separate us from our fellows, so that we can join hands with them. 

Life is not divided into hermetic compartments, social prob¬ 
lems are not contained in stoppered bottles. When we tackle one 
social problem, we discover others, until we are confronted by the 
general social problem, class society and the State. 

As we practice Direct Action, as we learn mutual and self 
confidence, as we leam to throw off the infantile trust in leaders 
and great men and develop new techniques of social struggle, we 
shall leam to build a society that is controlled from below, not 
governed from above, a society without fear, a world without the 
Bomb. 
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SYNDICALIST WORKERS’ 
FEDERATION 


BRITISH SECTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

AIMS AND PRINCIPLES 

THE SYNDICALIST WORKERS’ FEDERATION seeks to establish 
a free society, which will render impossible the growth of a privileged 
class and the exploitation of man by man. The S.W.F, therefore 
advocates common ownersh.jp and workers’ control of the land, industry 
and all means of production and distribution, on the basis of voluntary 
co-operation. In such a society, the wage system, finance and money 
shah be abolished and goods produced and distributed not for profit, 
but according to human needs. 

CLASS STRUGGLE. The interests of the working class and the 
ruling class are directly opposed. The S.W.F. is based upon the 
inevitable day-to-day struggle of the workers against those who own 
and control the means of production and distribution, and will con¬ 
tinue that struggle until common ownership and workers’ control are 
achieved. 

DIRECT ACTION. Victory in the fight against class domination 
can only be achieved by the direct action of the workers themselves. 
The S.W.F. rejects all parliamentary and similar activity as deflecting 
the workers from the class struggle into paths of class collaboration. 

THE STATE. The State in ail its forms is the enemy of the workers, 
and cannot exist within a classless society. The S.W.F. does not, 
therefore, hope to use the State to achieve the emancipation of the 
working class; it does not seek to obtain seats in the Cabinet or Parlia¬ 
ment. Nor does it desire to build a new State on the ruins of the 
old. Any attempt, by an allegedly working class party, to create a 
new State, can only result in a new ruling class. 

ORGANISATION. To achieve these aims, the workers must 
organise. They must replace the hundreds of craft and general trade 
unions by syndicalist industrial unions. As an immediate step to that 
end, the S.W.F. aids the formation of workers’ committees in ah 
factories, mines, offices, shipyards, mills and other places of work, and 
their development into industrial unions, federated to an ail-nutionai 
Federation of Labour. 

INTERNATIONALISM. The S.W.F., as a section of the Inter¬ 
national Working Men’s Association, stands firm for international 
working class solidarity. 
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